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farther and farther along the banks of Clyde and Tyne,
of Mersey and Thames. And there was change within
change: steel had conquered iron, as iron had conquered
wood; the wooden sailing-ship was never swifter or more
beautiful, but along with the clumsy iron-built paddle-
boat it was being driven from the seas by the all-steel
steamship with screw propeller.

Among all the changes there was one disastrous change
for the worse. English agriculture was steadily declining;
every year more land went out of cultivation. A series
of wet summers and bad harvests in the 'seventies began
the mischief, and the importation of cheap corn from Decline of
the great new wheat-growing regions in Canada and the
United States made it permanent. But few of "the
little street-bred people ", few statesmen even, worried
about the ruin of British agriculture. Britain's destiny
was to be a factory, not a farm, they argued. What did
it matter where the food came from, as long as the workers
in the factory were fed? Three things they forgot: that
Britain was an island; that it might some day be threat-
ened by another great maritime power; and that

" A bold peasantry, their country's pride,
When once destroyed, can never be supplied ".

CHAPTER 37
EVER-WIDENING EMPIRE

Tennyson's mention of " fifty years of ever-widening
Empire " in his Jubilee Ode was only one of many signs Britain
of a change of attitude on the part of British statesmen Empire:
and people toward the Colonies.  Another was the hold-
ing of the first Colonial Conference, which was attended